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'the neighbouring countries . . . could exercise a strict control over
transit traffic as a complement to the control which the other nations
could exercise over certain exports'.
The implication that a considerable share of the responsibility for
the continuance of the conflict between Bolivia and Paraguay was
incurred by the countries which supplied arms to those two states
was underlined in an outspoken address which was broadcast from
Geneva on the 13th May by Sefior Alvarez del Vayo, the President of
the Chaco Commission. The origins and motives of the conflict, said
Sefior Alvarez del Vayo, were to be found in the conflicting interests
of foreign capitalists connected with concessions in the Chaco, with,
'as final motive, the inevitable lure of oil'. He pointed out that the
American nations, in virtue of their signature of the Kellogg-Briand
Pact and of the declaration of the 3rd August, 1932, were under an
obligation to make a supreme effort to put an end to the carnage in
the Chaco, and he appealed to them to form 'a single front' with the
League of Nations in order that the joint action might be taken
which, the Commission believed, would rapidly put an end to the war.
Neither blind passion, enthusiasm, nor patriotism could by themselves
keep a war going; and the continuation of the conflict could not be
explained by the domestic manufacture of arms and munitions by
either Bolivia or Paraguay. It was essential to draw the necessary
conclusions from that fact. If the belligerents persisted in turning a
deaf ear to the counsels of peace, the question of the supply of arms
and munitions would indicate a new way of intervening in a concrete
and effective manner.
When the Commission's report came before the League Council on
the 17th May, it was at once evident that there was a strong body of
opinion in favour of a fresh attempt to put an end to the conflict by
cutting off the supply of arms. By this time, there could no longer be
any doubt that Bolivia and Paraguay were not amenable to moral
pressure, and the fact that neither of them possessed an arms factory
of any kind made the exercise of compulsion by means of an arms
embargo a matter of practical politics. It will be remembered that the
earlier attempt which had been made, on French and British initia-
tive, to arrange such an embargo had broken down; but in the mean-
time there had been signs in many of the countries concerned that
public opinion was becoming increasingly sensitive on the question
of the supply of munitions of war for private profit. This awakening
of the public conscience was specially marked in the early months of
1934 in the United States, where certain organs of the Press were
making sensational disclosures in regard to the activities of agents of